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This  report  was  prepared  by  Boise  Cascade  Center  for  Community 
Development,  Washington,  D.C.,  under  contract  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Research,  Economic  Development  Administration.  The 
statements,  findings,  conclusions,  recommendations,  and  other  data 
in  this  report  are  solely  those  of  the  contractor  and  do  not  necessar- 
ily reflect  the  views  of  the  Economic  Development  Administration. 


FOREWORD 


As  part  of  a  continuing  program  to  provide  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  small  business  ventures,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  issuing  a  series  of  Urban  Business  Profiles. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  reports  will  serve  as  a  meaningful  vehicle 
to  introduce  the  prospective  small  urban  entrepreneur  to  selected 
urban-oriented  businesses.  More  specifically,  a  judicious  use  of 
these  profiles  could:  provide  a  potential  businessman  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  opportunities,  requirements,  and  problems 
associated  with  particular  businesses;  provide  guidelines  on  types 
of  information  required  for  location-specific  feasibility  studies; 
assist  urban  development  groups  in  their  business  creation  activities. 
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Robert  A.  Podesta 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Development 
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URBAN  BUSINESS  PROFILE 
Pet  Shops 
(SIC  5999) 

I.  Recommendation 

The  successful  operation  of  a  pet  shop  that  satisfies  the  needs  of 
pet  owners  and  animals  alike  requires  a  strong  liking  for  animals,  a 
knowledge  of  their  characteristics,  and  managerial  competence.  In- 
dividuals wishing  to  enter  the  pet  shop  industry  in  an  entrepreneurial 
capacity  should  also  bring  considerable  experience  in  the  industry  to 
their  new  business. 

There  are  good  prospects  for  success  in  the  industry  if  it  is  located 
in  the  suburbs  of  a  metropolitan  area  where  pet  ownership  is  the 
greatest.  The  new  entrepreneur  must  be  technically  competent,  will- 
ing to  perform  occasionally  undesirable  maintenance  tasks,  and  able 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  new  trends  in  the  industry,  particularly  as  re- 
lated to  his  trading  area's  demands.  The  risks  in  the  industry  can  be 
minimized  if  the  pet  shop  owner  clearly  defines  and  analyzes  his  mar- 
ket, keeps  good  inventory  records  to  establish  a  pattern  for  stock 
turnover,  and  utilizes  the  many  resources  of  advice  available  to  him. 

II.  Description 

A.  Identification 

Retail  pet  shops  are  classified  under  Standard  Industrial  Classifica- 
tion (SIC)  5999  which  encompasses  miscellaneous  retail  stores  not 
elsewhere  classified.  Retail  pet  shops  are  involved  in  the  sale  of  pets 
and  pet  products  including  food  and  accessories.  They  may  also  offer 
grooming  services.  Other  segments  of  the  pet  industry  which  are  not 
described  in  this  profile  include  pet  breeders,  wholesalers  and  dis- 
tributors, manufacturers  of  pet  products,  veterinarians,  and  trainers. 
Pets  and  pet  products  are  sold  at  retail  by  independent  pet  shops  in- 
cluding franchise  operators,  department  stores,  chainstores,  discount 


stores,  and  variety  stores.  This  profile  will  be  specifically  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  a  retail  pet  business  by  an  independent  entre- 
preneur operating  either  under  his  own  name  or  under  a  franchise. 

B.  Dimensions 

There  are  now  an  estimated  12.5  million  American  households  with 
one  or  more  dogs  and  5.3  million  with  at  least  one  cat.  The  estimated 
dog  population  is  25  to  28  million,  the  cat  population  about  33  mil- 
lion, and  the  fish  population  about  300  million,  with  each  type  of  pet 
having  particular  needs  that  may  be  met  by  the  pet  store.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  eight  million  households  have  birds — 75  percent  of  which 
are  parakeets.  The  industry  has  shown  continued  growth,  especially  in 
the  area  of  pet  supplies.  In  1970,  owners  spent  about  $3  billion  on 
their  pets — almost  three  times  as  much  as  they  spent  in  1960. 

A  most  important  part  of  business  is  an  analysis  of  future  trends  in 
the  area  of  interest.  Currently  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  pets,  pet 
foods,  and  accessories,  with  a  high  probability  of  bringing  good 
profits  to  the  owners  of  pet  shops. 

The  demand  for  particular  pets,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  birds,  and  fish, 
always  has  existed,  but  the  rate  of  demand  is  increasing  rapidly.  Trop- 
ical fish  are  a  good  example  of  people's  desire  to  own  pets.  One  of 
the  largest  tropical  fish  farmers  in  the  world  shipped  over  20  million 
tropical  fish  throughout  the  United  States  last  year,  and  his  records 
reflect  that  his  output  doubled  in  the  span  of  3  years.  Industry  experts 
report  that  tropical  fish  have  become  America's  second  largest  hobby, 
behind  photography.  There  are  about  15  percent  more  hobbyists 
yearly,  with  the  number  now  exceeding  20  million. 

Other  factors  reflect  the  growth  potential  for  the  pet  industry.  Re- 
search and  development  departments  of  pet  shop  supply  manufac- 
turers and  supermarkets  are  placing  heavy  emphasis  on  pets  in  their 
projections  for  the  next  15  years.  Supermarket  studies  have  led  to 
conclusions  indicative  of  the  anticipated  pet  population  growth. 
Grocery  industry  statistics  indicate  that  retail  sales  of  cat  and  dog 
foods  have  climbed  from  $600  million  in  1965  to  $1  billion  in  1969. 
Pet  products  as  a  category  of  goods  stocked  by  grocery  stores  has 
been  one  of  the  standout  performers  in  the  past  5  years.  Projections 
show  that  in  the  next  5  years  pet  products  will  be  among  the  top 
four  grocery  categories  in  terms  of  annual  tonnage  sales  gains. 

What  are  the  external  influences  affecting  growth?  One  of  the 
primary  causes  may  be  found  outside  the  pet  industry  itself — in  the 
continuous  growth  and  expansion  of  the  American  economy.  Popula- 
tion is  expected  to  rise  to  213  million  in  the  United  States  by  1975 
and  225.5  million  by  1980.  Demographic  data  indicate  that  urbaniza- 
tion (settlement  in  areas  with  populations  of  50,000  and  over)  will  be 
the  trend.  The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company  estimates  that,  of  the  26  million 


additional  consumers  expected  by  1980,  20  million  new  residents  will 
settle  in  metropolitan  areas  including  city  suburbs.  Since  the  pet  own- 
ership tendency  is  greatest  in  these  areas  (with  50  percent  of  pet  own- 
ers living  there),  this  growth  means  a  sales  market  with  great  potential. 

Disposable  income,  too,  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly,  reaching  over 
$1  trillion  in  the  United  States  by  1980,  nearly  double  the  1968  figure 
of  $588  billion.  This  trend  has  led  Progressive  Grocer  to  say  that 
"more  people  plus  more  people  moving  to  cities  and  suburbs  plus 
more  money  to  spend  equals  more  pets." 

Market  data  such  as  the  above  indicate  that  the  pet  industry  is  well 
established,  yet  has  plenty  of  growth  potential.  The  business  estab- 
lishments that  service  this  market  demand  reflect  these  characteristics. 
In  1967  the  Census  of  Manufactures  indicated  that  there  were  be- 
tween 4,500  and  6,000  pet  shops  in  the  country,  with  about  300  new 
shops  being  added  to  the  industry  annually.  More  recently,  a  trade 
publication  entitled  Pets/Supplies/Marketing  Magazine  indicated  that 
there  were  over  8,500  retail  pet  supply  outlets  in  operation  with  an 
even  higher  outlet  growth  rate.  The  exact  value  of  annual  industry 
receipts  is  not  known  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures.  The  approxi- 
mate value  of  industry  receipts  can  be  gauged,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  the  annual  sales  volume  of  the  retail  pet  store  usually  ranges 
from  $40,000  to  $175,000,  with  some  stores  reaching  $1.5  million. 

The  retail  pet  shop  has  become  a  more  specialized  operation  in  the 
past  decade.  There  are  still  a  great  many  stores  that  carry  a  wide 
variety  of  pets  and  accessories,  but  large  numbers  of  pet  shops  spe- 
cializing in  dogs  and  fish  have  sprung  up  to  fill  the  demand  for  these 
types  of  pets.  Some  shops  also  emphasize  grooming  services  as  well. 
The  growth  of  specialty  shops  is  closely  related  to  increasing  cus- 
tomer interest  in  knowledgeable  advice  and  a  wide  range  of  products 
and  services  for  their  favorite  pets. 

C.  Characteristics 

1.  Nature  of  the  Product 
What  do  pet  stores  offer?  The  product  as  described  consists  of  pets, 
nonprescription  medications,  accessory  items,  recommendations  as 
to  the  purchasing  and  care  of  pets,  and  possibly  grooming.  The  stock 
of  the  store  will  obviously  depend  upon  whether  the  store  is  of  the 
all-inclusive  type  or  is  a  specialty  store.  The  average  all-inclusive 
store  will  have  the  following  breakdown  of  pets  on  the  basis  of 
average  volume  of  sales: 

Dogs 30%         Fish 25% 

Cats 15%        Miscellaneous    10% 

Birds 20% 


Pets  tend  to  satisfy  human  needs  for  companionship,  love,  educa- 
tion (especially  on  the  part  of  children),  and  protection.  Pet  shop 
owners  address  themselves,  consequently,  to  a  combination  of  the 
needs  of  the  pets  and  the  needs  of  the  owners  or  prospective  buyers. 
Through  the  understanding  of  the  needs  of  both  a  pet  and  its  owner, 
a  pet  shop  owner  develops  the  essential  expertise  to  allow  him  to 
recommend  suitable  animals  for  his  customers  and  suitable  products 
for  the  pets'  needs. 

The  animal's  need  for  the  food  and  nonprescription  medicines  dis- 
pensed by  a  pet  shop  are  obvious.  The  fact  that  the  so-called  pet  toys 
are  a  necessary  part  of  an  animal's  life  is  perhaps  less  evident.  Toys 
fulfill  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  the  animals  with  a  form  of 
recreation  and  exercise,  particularly  essential  to  those  city  animals 
kept  indoors  for  so  many  hours  every  day.  Most  owners  of  pets  buy 
their  products  on  impulse,  through  seeing  a  particularly  appealing 
item  in  the  display  window  or  on  the  shelves  in  the  sales  area.  (Hence 
the  need  for  good  advertising,  a  well-organized  store,  and  knowledge- 
able personnel.) 

Although  many  items  are  necessary  to  the  health  of  a  pet,  they  are 
actually  not  regularly  purchased  items,  primarily  because  of  the  dur- 
ability of  the  equipment  (cages,  aquariums,  animal  houses,  and  beds) 
and  because  of  the  irregular  and  often  seasonal  occurrence  of  many 
of  the  diseases.  Food  is  perhaps  the  most  regular  sales  article,  al- 
though it  constitutes  only  about  12  percent  of  the  receipts  of  the  aver- 
age pet  store.  Most  larger  stores  carry  a  complete  variety  of  pet  foods 
for  dogs,  cats,  birds,  fish,  and  other  small  pets.  Dry  foods  and  pet 
"treats"  are  usually  the  particular  specialty  of  the  pet  shop,  however, 
and  the  vast  bulk  of  retail  pet  foods  is  sold  in  volume  through  grocery 
stores  and  other  food  outlets. 

The  pet  business,  despite  recent  progress  in  stabilizing  sales  levels 
through  the  addition  of  products  and  the  emphasis  on  pet  care,  is  still 
a  seasonal  one.  The  two  slowest  months  are  July  and  August,  and 
sales  usually  peak  around  the  Christmas  season. 

The  services  rendered  by  pet  shops  obviously  depend  upon 
whether  the  shop  is  of  the  all-inclusive  type  or  is  a  specialty  store.  In 
all  of  them,  however,  most  of  the  business  is  conducted  when  cus- 
tomers come  into  browse,  although  those  businesses  that  have 
branched  into  grooming  do  business  by  appointment.  The  technique 
most  often  used  in  promotion  is  the  placing  of  stock  in  the  display 
windows.  Cleverly  arranged  windows  will  attract  the  attention  of 
passersby.  Customers  will  continue  to  patronize  a  store  only  if  they 
see  that  the  animals  are  well  cared  for  and  healthy  and  if  they  receive 
sound  advice  from  the  personnel  on  first  aid  products,  foods,  acces- 
sories, and  pet  care  in  general.  Only  through  this  personalized  service 


can  pet  shops  compete  with  the  grocery  stores  and  chainstores, 
which  offer  similar  products  at  a  lower  price  but  on  an  impersonal 
basis. 

2.  Nature  of  the  Customer 

The  wide  distribution  of  pets  among  our  population  and  the  strong 
growth  rate  in  the  industry  suggest  a  fairly  broad  base  of  market  de- 
mand to  support  the  business  of  new  pet  shops.  The  key  influences  on 
consumer  purchases  of  pets  and  pet  supplies,  however,  include  place 
of  residence,  household  size,  income,  and  emotional  factors. 

a.  Place  of  Residence 

Over  50  percent  of  all  pet  owners  live  in  suburban  areas,  and  these 
owners  spend  the  largest  amount  of  money  per  family  on  their  pets, 
according  to  a  1965  Stanford  Research  Institute  study  of  the  pet  in- 
dustry. Within  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas,  a  steadily  in- 
creasing percentage  of  families  spend  money  on  pets  as  the  distance 
from  the  center  of  the  SMSA  increases. 

The  types  of  dwellings  that  characterize  an  area  are  another  im- 
portant influence  on  the  area's  market  demand  for  pets  and  pet  prod- 
ucts. Families  living  in  single-family  detached  dwellings  are  almost 
twice  as  likely  to  own  dogs  as  persons  living  in  apartments,  for  in- 
stance. The  following  figures  illustrate  dog  ownership  by  type  of 
dwelling  and  by  population  size  of  city  in  which  the  owner  lives: 

500,000  or  more  50,000-500,000  under  50,000 

Multiple-type  16%  24%  26% 

Single-family  34%  40%  49% 

The  spread  between  the  types  of  dwellings  is  not  so  noticeable  for 
cats  and  most  other  animals,  since  apartment  living  lends  itself  better 
to  the  smaller  and  quieter  pets. 

There  are  also  variations  in  pet  ownership  among  the  several 
regions  of  the  country.  The  South  has  the  highest  number  of  dogs  per 
capita  and  has  correspondingly  high  numbers  of  other  animals.  The 
north-central  and  northeast  regions  follow  closely  behind  the  South 
in  the  extent  of  pet  ownership. 

b.  Income  and  Households 

According  to  a  1965  Stanford  Research  Institute  study  on  pet  prod- 
ucts, the  proportion  of  households  owning  pets  tends  to  rise  fairly 
rapidly  as  incomes  rise  to  the  lower  middle  income  level,  when  it 
appears  to  flatten  out.  Average  expenditures  of  pet  owners,  however, 
continue  to  climb  with  income,  thus  indicating  a  greater  expenditure 
per  animal  in  the  middle  and  upper  income  levels. 

Consumer  units  with  after-tax  incomes  under  $6,000  account  for 
only  approximately  25  percent  of  total  expenditures  on  pets,  though 
accounting  for  over  50  percent  of  total  consumer  spending  units. 


Consumer  units  with  after-tax  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over  account 
for  over  35  percent  of  total  pet  spending,  but  less  than  20  percent  of 
all  consumer  spending  units. 

Studies  regarding  the  unmarried  consumer  reveal  that  aggregate 
spending  is  lowest  for  this  group,  being  only  about  6  percent  of  the 
total. 

Per  capita  ownership  of  pets  is  highest  in  families  of  over  two  per- 
sons, while  average  expenditures  on  pets  are  highest  in  families  of 
only  two  persons.  Aggregate  spending  by  families  of  two  persons  ac- 
counts for  about  29  percent  of  the  total  and  by  families  of  more  than 
two  persons,  65  percent.  The  over-65  families  account  for  less  than 
10  percent  of  total  expenditures. 

The  rising  affluence  of  the  consumer,  the  need  for  apartment- 
adaptable  pets,  and  a  certain  quest  for  status  among  many  pet  owners 
have  created  a  trend  toward  exotic  pets.  Monkeys,  ocelots,  snakes, 
margays,  and  other  such  animals  are  gaining  popularity,  and  other 
small  animals  are  being  added  to  the  stock  of  the  larger  pet  stores 
and  specialty  shops  every  year.  These  animals  are  particularly  useful 
as  an  attraction  for  the  street-side  display  windows  of  the  shop. 

The  minimum  population  required  to  sustain  an  average  pet  shop 
or  a  full-line  pet  shop  is  20,000.  All  other  factors  being  equal,  profit 
will  rise  with  increase  in  population.  (Exceptions  to  the  rule  have  been 
found,  of  course.  Those  pet  shops  supplying  exotic  pets  have  been 
known  to  attract  customers  from  many  miles  away.) 

Several  factors  must  usually  be  considered  in  establishing  a  retail 
pet  outlet.  Since  over  50  percent  of  all  pet  owners  live  in  suburban 
areas,  it  is  usually  best  to  establish  in  areas  with  this  high  population 
concentration  or  in  areas  with  a  potential  for  population  expansion. 
The  urban-oriented  pet  shop  may  best  be  located  in  a  business  area 
bordering  on  the  residential  sector.  Residential  areas  of  apartment 
buildings  are  not  good  site  selections  in  general,  however,  because 
most  apartment  buildings  do  not  allow  pets.  In  small  communities, 
the  main  street  is  desirable;  in  large  cities  shopping  center  pet  shops 
are  most  popular.  In  fact,  a  clean,  odor-free  pet  shop  is  an  asset  to  a 
shopping  center,  largely  because  it  attracts  additional  pedestrian  traf- 
fic and  generates  impulse  buying.  Also,  because  of  new  techniques 
for  creating  odor-free,  soundproof  shops,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
lease  space  from  a  department  store  and  create  a  pet  shop  as  a  de- 
partment within  the  store.  (Pet  shops  selling  both  pets  and  accessories 
are  usually  placed  in  the  back  of  the  department  store  because  they 
will  generate  interest  on  their  own  behalf  and  will  attract  customers 
through  other  parts  of  the  store.  Those  offering  only  accessory  items 
are  placed  in  the  front  because  their  drawing  power  is  not  nearly  as 
great.)  In  any  event,  it  is  a  prerequisite  to  check  with  State  and  local 
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licensing  and  zoning  regulations  to  make  certain  pet  shops  and  the 
related  services  are  allowed. 

Loyalty  is  usually  based  on  services  rendered,  congeniality  and 
knowledgeability  of  staff,  location  convenience,  and  atmosphere  of 
store.  Customers  patronize  pet  shops  where  they  get  good  profes- 
sional service  and  advice.  Therefore,  pet  shops  with  a  strong,  reliable 
reputation  can  survive  in  an  out-of-the-way  location.  A  new  shop, 
however,  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  will  take  longer  to  develop. 

Understanding  the  market,  the  types  of  customers,  their  needs  and 
reactions,  and  the  factors  surrounding  location  are  all  important.  Also 
important  is  the  need  for  comprehension  of  the  necessary  "technolog- 
ical" skills. 

3.  TECHNOLOGY 

The  manpower  requirements  of  a  pet  shop  will  to  some  extent  be 
dictated  by  the  size  and  orientation  of  the  establishment  and  its 
services.  The  owner  of  a  pet  shop  must  be  extremely  knowledgeable 
about  all  the  animals  he  sells,  for  not  only  will  he  be  responsible  for 
the  business  management,  but  he  will  also  be  providing  advice  and 
consultation  to  his  customers.  The  owner  will  be  considered  the  ex- 
pert on  all  matters  of  health  care.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  that  the  owner 
have  some  background  or  experience.  A  1969  survey  showed  that  the 
average  pet  shop  dealer  had  9  years  of  experience  in  the  trade  and  8 
years  as  an  owner  of  a  shop.  The  pet  shop  owner  should  have  a  work- 
ing arrangement  with  a  local  veterinarian,  and  obedience  school,  and 
a  boarding  kennel,  the  former  to  care  for  the  health  of  the  pets,  and 
the  latter  two  to  recommend  to  customers. 

The  pet  store  manager  may  be  able  to  obtain  needed  information 
about  pets  or  operating  practices  by  contacting  pet  journals  for  re- 
prints on  specialized  topics.  These  reprint  services  often  can  provide 
useful  knowledge  to  the  manager  on  a  wide  variety  of  pet  subjects. 

Most  pet  shops  are  open  Monday  through  Saturday  including  even- 
ings (approximately  51-55  hours  per  week).  Some  shops  are  open  on 
Sundays,  but  surveys  in  the  trade  show  that  Sundays  are  not  as  de- 
sirable as  evening  hours.  Part-time  employees  are  needed  in  stag- 
gered shifts  to  feed  animals  and  clean  cages  and  maintain  the  sales 
area.  Knowledgeable  employees  are  important  to  the  store,  since 
there  must  always  be  one  employee  available  to  answer  questions 
and  to  give  advice  and  service.  The  part-time  employees  must  like 
animals  and  should  have  over-the-counter  sales  experience. 

If  grooming  services  are  offered,  a  trained  groomer  must  be  affili- 
ated with  the  shop.  Grooming  services  consist  of  brushing  to  remove 
snarls  and  matting,  clipping  to  obtain  a  pattern,  shampooing  and  dry- 
ing, reclipping  to  smooth  off  the  animal,  and  a  general  scissor  cut.  In 


addition,  many  groomers  will  clean  ears  and  clip  toenails.  The  art  of 
grooming  has  long  been  in  existence.  It  was  practiced  in  kennels  and 
by  local  veterinarians,  and  in  rural  areas  it  is  still  these  industries  that 
are  almost  exclusively  responsible  for  grooming.  The  vast  majority  of 
grooming  establishments  or  pet  shops  with  grooming  facilities  are 
located  in  the  city  or  nearby  suburbs.  Many  established  groomers  re- 
ceived their  background  as  dog  show  exhibitors  or  by  grooming 
neighborhood  dogs. 

The  rise  of  the  poodle  in  popularity  precipitated  the  trend  towards 
grooming  salons  or  facilities  within  pet  shops.  As  the  demand  rose  for 
groomers,  a  demand  for  training  facilities  was  created.  Today,  there 
are  at  least  10  groomers'  schools  in  the  country.  Licensing  for  groom- 
ers is  at  this  time  an  almost  meaningless  term.  In  many  areas  licensing 
is  not  required,  and  in  those  areas  where  it  is,  there  are  few  standards. 
An  emphasis  on  professionalism  within  the  industry  is  increasing, 
however,  and  licensing  of  only  proficient  groomers  appears  to  be  the 
standard  being  sought  by  trade  associations  and  pet  owners. 

The  locational  determinants  for  grooming  shops  are  the  same  as  for 
pet  shops  in  general — population  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  income. 
Grooming  can  be  a  factor  to  induce  buying  of  other  merchandise  in 
a  pet  store.  Its  attraction  is  not  as  strong  a  factor  as  window  displays 
and  other  forms  of  promotion,  however. 

Competition  in  grooming  takes  place  on  the  basis  of  quality  and 
proficiency  in  work.  It  is  the  opinion  of  one  grooming  establishment 
that  there  are  never  enough  groomers  for  the  demand  and  that  the 
internal  competition  only  reinforces  quality. 

Charges  for  services  vary  from  area  to  area.  They  are  based  on  the 
breed  of  dog,  size  of  dog,  type  of  cut  needed,  labor  (time  required 
to  do  the  job),  and  markup  to  cover  overhead. 

There  are  ample  opportunities  for  ownership  of  pet  shops  among 
men  and  women  of  all  educational  levels.  A  husband  and  wife  com- 
bination is  very  popular  and  common  in  the  ownership  of  pet  shops. 

4.  COMPETITION 

The  rapid  growth  in  market  demand  for  pets  and  pet  products  has 
created  a  large  number  of  retail  outlets  and  a  wide  variety  among 
them.  In  addition  to  the  approximately  8,500  retail  stores  (either  in- 
dependent or  franchised)  in  the  industry,  there  are  at  least  4,000  "pet 
departments"  in  variety,  discount,  and  department  stores.  About  90 
percent  of  discount-type  stores  have  pet  departments.  Variety  and 
discount  stores  are  expected  to  handle  an  increasing  share  of  nonfood 
pet  products.  Grocery  stores  also  play  an  important  role  in  the  pet 
industry.  Between  75  percent  and  85  percent  of  all  dog  and  cat  foods 
are  now  marketed  through  grocery  stores.  Over  10  different  varieties 
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of  foods  are  currently  offered  to  the  consumer,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment departments  are  constantly  finding  new  ways  to  improve 
what  is  offered  and  enlarge  upon  the  scope  of  prepared  pet  foods. 

The  retail  pet  industry  is  dominated  by  the  independent  proprietor- 
ship. Franchises  are  available  from  any  of  the  12  pet  store  franchises 
listed  in  appendix  B,  but  franchises  have  not  made  the  inroads  in  the 
pet  industry  that  they  have  in  certain  other  lines  of  business.  The  pet 
industry  includes  several  strong  wholesalers,  and  the  Pet  Industry  Dis- 
tributors Association  includes  wholesaler  members  from  around  the 
country.  Both  wholesalers  and  franchisers  are  likely  to  be  a  valuable 
source  of  information  to  the  prospective  pet  store  owner. 

The  franchise  is  a  fairly  popular  new  vehicle  for  entry  into  the  pet 
industry.  The  better  franchises  offer  assistance  to  the  new  entrepre- 
neur in  planning,  display,  and  inventory  purchase  and  control.  Some 
franchisers  provide  brief  training  courses  to  new  franchisees  and  place 
franchiser  staff  members  in  the  new  store  to  assist  the  franchisee  in 
hiring  and  training  staff,  ordering  inventory,  and  coordinating  the 
events  leading  up  to  and  immediately  following  the  store's  opening. 
Another  common  form  of  franchise  assistance  is  the  assumption  by 
the  franchiser  of  the  advertising  responsibilities  of  the  local  franchisee. 

The  possible  disadvantage  of  a  franchise,  however,  may  reduce  its 
appeal  to  some  entrepreneurs.  Franchise  fees  may  range  as  high  as 
$60,000  (for  those  franchises  which  provide  plant,  equipment,  and 
retail  inventory),  and  the  relatively  limited  line  product  of  most  fran- 
chisers that  their  franchisees  are  obligated  to  market  occasionally 
prevents  the  store  manager  from  appealing  to  the  particular  needs  of 
his  local  market. 

Competition  among  these  outlets  is  based  on  price,  service,  qual- 
ity, and  types  of  products  offered  and  developed.  The  independent 
pet  store,  which  handles  over  60  percent  of  the  total  volume  in  non- 
food pet  products,  has  encountered  competition  from  other  retail 
outlets,  particularly  the  variety  stores.  The  smaller  stores  are  the  ones 
hardest  hit,  and  penetration  of  their  share  of  the  market  is  likely  to 
continue.  The  well-run,  well-stocked,  and  innovative  pet  stores  will 
continue  to  benefit  from  the  interest  in  the  pet  industry.  Tropical  fish 
shops  and  dog  specialty  stores,  above  all,  will  continue  to  reflect 
buoyant  growth. 

5.  EASE  OF  ENTRY 

The  retail  pet  industry  has  few  barriers  to  entry  for  the  prospective 
entrepreneur.  There  are,  however,  several  special  factors,  in  addition 
to  a  thorough  review  of  the  pet  market  in  the  several  areas  of  poten- 
tial location,  that  the  new  pet  entrepreneur  must  consider  before 
opening  for  business.  One  of  the  most  important  hurdles  for  the  new 
entrepreneur  to  clear  is  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  working 


relationship  with  the  regional  pet  supply  wholesaler.  These  whole- 
salers can  often  be  helpful  to  the  person  interested  in  owning  a  pet 
shop  by  suggesting  good  locations  for  a  store,  and  they  usually  offer 
valuable  advice  to  the  new  manager  on  inventory  matters.  The  whole- 
saler can  thus  be  a  valuable  resource  of  information  to  the  retailer  as 
well  as  the  source  of  appealing  and  attractive  pets  and  supplies. 

Licensing  and  locational  requirements  vary  from  area  to  area,  but 
the  State  requirements  are  similar.  One  must  obtain  the  usual  vendor's 
license,  consult  the  local  health  department  about  its  requirements, 
and  inquire  as  to  the  zoning  ordinances  of  the  area. 

Currently,  however,  some  States  are  considering  the  enactment  of 
laws  in  the  sphere  of  the  pet  industry  for  the  protection  of  public 
health.  California  is  perhaps  a  forerunner  in  this  cause,  having  im- 
posed quarantines  on  the  South  American  monkey  (raising  their  cost 
to  the  consumer  by  200  percent),  outlawed  the  sale  and  display  of 
piranhas,  and  required  all  cats  sold  in  pet  stores  to  be  altered.  At  the 
present  time,  the  State  legislature  is  considering  placing  temporary 
quarantine  restrictions  on  any  animal  brought  from  outside  the  United 
States.  The  longrun  ramifications  of  such  restrictions  will  definitely  be 
seen  in  the  cost  of  ordering,  maintaining,  and  selling  these  animals. 

Another  potential  drawback  to  entry  might  stem  from  qualified 
personnel.  Part-time  staff  is  essential  to  the  small  pet  shops,  and  the 
costs  of  training  people  can  be  great  if  turnover  is  high. 

6.  FINANCING 

There  are  three  types  of  capital  requirements  for  establishing  a  pet 
shop  of  any  description: 

a.  equipment  and  fixtures, 

b.  basic  inventory, 

c.  working  capital. 

Total  shop  investment  typically  runs  $15,000,  $22,000,  and  $30,000  for 
small  (22  by  60  feet),  medium  (50  by  60  feet),  and  large  (60  by  90  feet) 
shops,  respectively. 

The  average  dealer  in  1969  spent  $20,000  for  livestock.  The  average 
markup  for  livestock  is  50  to  55  percent.  This  covers  care  and  feeding 
of  the  animals  and  the  high  risk  of  animals  becoming  ill.  The  average 
small  pet  dealer  spends  about  $250  per  month  in  rent.  A  breakdown 
of  earnings  conducted  by  the  trade  in  1968  indicates  that,  for  every 
dollar  of  sales,  65  percent  goes  into  new  inventory  and  35  percent  into 
operating  expenses  and  profit. 

To  finance  such  a  business  one  may  utilize  such  sources  of  funds  as 
personal  acquaintances,  banks,  lending  establishments,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  There  are  no  special  sources  of  financing 
for  those  interested  in  pet  shops.  When  dealing  with  a  franchise,  the 
franchise  company  may  arrange  for  financing  part  of  the  business. 
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7.  PROFITABILITY 

There  are  many  factors  that  affect  pet  industry  profitability — loca- 
tion, population,  size  of  shop,  whether  it  is  all-inclusive  or  a  specialty 
shop,  managerial  expertise,  types  of  stock  will  all  affect  the  profit 
potential.  Estimates  have  been  projected  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration (SBA),  however,  that  may  provide  a  general  picture  of  the 
annual  sales  over  a  15-year  period  (assuming  continuance  of  the 
growth  rate  prevalent  in  the  late  1960's): 

Small  Medium  Large 

First  year   $30,000  $45,000  $  55,000 

Second  year    36,000  55,000  65,000 

Third  year    48,000  65,000  80,000 

Fourth  year    55,000  75,000  95,000 

Fifth  year   60,000  85,000  110,000 

Factors  other  than  annual  sales  projections  suggest  the  high  profit 
potential  associated  with  the  pet  shop  industry.  The  average  gross 
margin  for  the  industry  is  66.66  percent,  a  relatively  high  figure  for 
retail  businesses.  The  fact  that  the  average  inventory  turnover  in  the 
industry  is  five  to  seven  times  yearly  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  frequent  return  of  cash  to  the  business. 

III.  Feasibility  Analysis 

A.  Review  of  Key  Factors 

The  following  factors  are  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  a 
pet  shop: 

7.  Management 

The  owner/manager  of  a  pet  shop  should  possess  both  technical 
competence  and  experience.  Experience  is  recommended  in  both  an 
apprenticeship  role  and  a  managerial  role,  with  a  9-year  background 
experience  being  the  average  in  the  industry.  Extensive  knowledge  of 
the  products  with  which  he  is  dealing,  precise  identification  of  his 
market,  a  good  rapport  with  the  wholesaler  and  breeders  with  whom 
he  deals  are  all  prerequisites  to  success.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
new  pet  shops  are  managed  by  younger  pet  fanciers  with  a  business 
background. 

2.  Market 

A  very  specific  market  should  be  identified  to  assure  feasibility. 
A  sound  pet  shop  market  is  the  following: 

a.  An  area  with  a  population  of  at  least  50,000  is  considered  to 
be  the  best  location  for  a  pet  shop.  Interviews  with  wholesalers  can 
help  identify  the  existence  and  magnitude  of  the  market.  Predic- 
tions should  be  made  regarding  the  future  of  the  area. 
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b.  Competition  in  the  area  must  be  carefully  judged,  remember- 
ing that  a  minimum  population  of  20,000  is  essential  to  support  a 
pet  shop  and  an  aquarium  store.  Competition  for  this  market  will 
come  from  department  stores  and  discount  shops  as  well  as  pet 
shops. 

3.  Location 

Single-family  dwelling  units  as  the  norm,  as  opposed  to  apartments 
or  multiple-family  units,  are  preferred  since  the  highest  pet  ownership 
concentration  and  tendency  are  found  in  this  category.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  pet  shops  are  located  in  shopping  centers  or  malls 
with  considerable  customer  traffic,  since  the  pet  shop  depends  heavily 
on  "impulse"  sales. 

4.  Service 

The  pet  shop  must  offer  sound  advice  to  the  customer  on  the  care 
of  pets.  It  must  offer  a  high  level  of  personal  service  by  both  the 
owner  and  the  employees.  The  atmosphere  must  be  one  of  cleanliness 
and  orderliness,  the  latter  so  that  the  customer,  who  often  buys  on 
impulse,  may  see  the  full  range  of  products  offered. 

B.  Special  Factors  for  New  Minority  Business 

There  are  no  particular  advantages  or  disadvantages  to  minority 
entrepreneurs  seeking  to  establish  a  pet  shop.  Opportunities  are 
equally  open  to  anyone  interested  in  this  industry.  (A  clean  store,  with 
personable  and  knowledgeable  attendants  that  ic.  built  around  the 
universal  appeal  of  animals  is  a  good  base  fo«\  business  success  to 
any  entrepreneur.) 

C.  Projections  of  Attainable  Returns  in  the  Pet  Industry 

Two  common  forms  of  participation  in  the  pet  industry  have  been 
portrayed  below  to  represent  the  financial  returns  available  to  a  pet 
shop  owner.  A  scenario  and  financial  projections  are  provided  for 
both  types  of  operations. 

Franchise  Store 

The  hypothetical  franchisee  is  required  to  have  a  minimum  capital 
investment  of  $60,000,  which  includes  leasehold  improvements,  fix- 
tures, equipment,  and  $25,000  of  retail  inventory.  Of  this  $60,000,  the 
owner's  cash  requirement  is  $30,000,  the  balance  to  be  financed 
through  a  Small  Business  Administration  loan  or  an  SBA  guaranteed 
bank  loan.  The  franchiser  requires  a  training  program  and  provides 
technical  advice  continually  through  each  step  in  setting  up  the  oper- 
ation. The  location  selected  is  a  suburban  shopping  center  where  the 
target  market  is  a  middle  to  upper  income  level  area  with  the  popu- 
lation residing  primarily  in  single-family  dwellings.  An  "exclusivity 
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clause"  is  included  in  the  lease  to  prevent  another  pet  shop  from 
leasing  store  space  in  the  shopping  center.  The  shop  has  2,000  square 
feet  of  selling  space  and  a  frontage  display  window  running  the  length 
of  the  shop,  which  faces  the  main  walking  concourse  for  maximum 
exposure.  The  store  stocks  a  variety  of  livestock  including  puppies, 
kittens,  birds,  tropical  fish,  and  exotic  animals.  The  inventory  includes 
a  variety  of  pet  supplies.  Livestock  and  supplies  are  purchased  from 
the  franchise  company,  which  offers  higher  discounts  off  list  price 
than  can  be  obtained  through  local  wholesalers. 

Projections  for  the  1st  year  are  made  on  the  basis  of  facts  known 
about  the  industry. 

First-year  operating  projections  are  as  follows: 

Net  sales  $250,000  100.0% 


Cost  of  goods  sold 

112,500 

45.0 

Gross  margin 

137,500 

55.0 

Operating  expenses 

125,000 

50.0 

Rent 

$10,000 

4.0% 

Payroll 

65,000 

26.0 

Advertising 

15,000 

6.0 

Maintenance 

10,000 

4.0 

Supplies 

3,750 

1.5 

Telephone  an 

d  utili 

ties 

3,750 

1.5 

Other 

11,250 

4.5 

Loan  interest 

and  amortization 

6,250 

2.5 

Net  profit  before  taxes  $  12,500  5.0% 

Small,  Independent  Store 

An  investment  of  $20,000  is  made  in  a  small  pet  store  operation. 
Financing  is  accomplished  through  $10,000  in  owner's  equity  and 
$10,000  from  an  SBA  guaranteed  commercial  bank  loan.  The  store 
selected  has  1,000  square  feet  of  selling  space  and  is  located  among 
a  group  of  five  other  small  businesses  on  the  fringe  of  a  downtown 
business  district  and  the  edge  of  a  middle  to  upper  income  residential 
area.  The  store's  front  display  windows  are  located  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance  and  have  been  fixtured  for  displaying  exotic  animals 
rather  than  the  more  conventional  livestock.  The  store's  inventory 
includes  puppies,  kittens,  birds,  and  tropical  fish.  It  emphasizes  its 
collection  of  exotic  animals,  however,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  pet 
supplies. 

Good  trade  relations  have  been  established  with  two  local  whole- 
salers for  pet  supplies  and  livestock.  The  livestock  wholesaler  was 
selected  and  contacted  particularly  because  of  the  rare  types  of  ani- 
mals he  is  able  to  obtain.  Both  have  extended  trade  credit.  Other  live- 
stock and  supply  wholesalers  are  used  as  needed  to  fill  occasional 
inventory  needs. 
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Some  additional  problems  in  fixtures  have  to  be  dealt  with  because 
of  the  unusual  types  of  animals  stocked.  Four  additional  employees 
are  required,  three  to  help  with  sales  and  the  handling  of  the  animals 
and  a  fourth  to  care  for  the  animals.  Finding  trainable  staff  experi- 
enced in  handling  a  variety  of  animals  poses  a  problem  and  is  ex- 
pected to  entail  a  slightly  higher  wage  expense.  A  fairly  large  amount 
of  advertising  in  local  newspapers,  radio,  and  the  regional  shopping 
advertiser  is  planned,  especially  in  the  1st  year,  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  store  and  its  interesting  collection  of  unusual  animals. 

First-year  operating  projections  are  as  follows: 


Net  sales 

$100,000 

100.0% 

Cost  of  goods  sold 

47,000 

47.0 

Gross   margin 

53,000 

53.0 

Operating  expenses 

48,000 

48.0 

Rent 

$  6,000 

6.0% 

Payroll 

23,000 

23.0 

Advertising 

8,000 

8.0 

Maintenance 

2,000 

2.0 

Supplies 

1,500 

1.5 

Telephone  and 

ut 

ilities 

2,000 

2.0 

Other 

4,000 

4.0 

Loan  interest  and 

amortization 

2,000 

2.0 

Net  profit  before  taxes  $    4,500  4.5% 


IV.  Establishing  the  Business 

A.  Approaching  the  Market 

Whether  the  potential  entrepreneur  is  contemplating  a  franchise 
or  a  small,  independent  pet  shop,  he  should  have  a  precise  definition 
of  his  market,  substantiated  by  interviews  with  wholesalers  and  a 
"drive-through"  tour  of  the  potential  site  in  order  to  pinpoint  poten- 
tial competition. 

The  approaches  to  the  prospective  market  must  be  based  on  local 
customer  needs,  both  real  and  potential.  Inventory  based  on  demands 
of  the  chosen  trading  area  must  be  readily  available  and  logically  dis- 
played. Most  wholesalers  will  be  glad  to  assist  the  new  store  in  the 
selection  of  initial  inventory.  The  selection  of  a  local  prime  whole- 
saler, therefore,  may  provide  valuable  marketing  information  to  the 
new  dealer. 

Advertising,  as  well  as  personal  service,  will  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  stores.  It  has  been  estimated  that  pet  shops  have  spent 
3  to  8  percent  of  their  annual  sales  volume  for  advertising  Costs 
obviously  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  dealer's  selection  of  media. 
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Newspaper  ads  are  the  most  widely  used  form  of  advertising.  Some 
pet  shops  take  advantage  of  dealer  ad  mats  and  co-op  advertising 
from  the  manufacturers.  Other  devices  suggested  are  the  tailoring  of 
ads  to  seasons  and  holidays  and  the  reutilization  of  particularly  suc- 
cessful ads.  Many  pet  shops  advertise  in  the  classified  section  in  the 
"Pet"  column.  They  may  also  run  large  ads  for  promotional  events, 
i.e.,  pets  for  special  holiday  gifts  or  announcements  of  new  animals. 

Advertising  in  the  Yellow  Pages  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  means 
of  making  all  pet  services  known  to  the  customer  when  he  is  ready  to 
buy.  The  Yellow  Pages  have  the  advantage  of  reaching  outlying  com- 
munities to  achieve  full  coverage  of  the  trading  area. 

Radio  and  limited  television  spots  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  with  businesses  of  all  forms  and  have  proved  particularly 
beneficial  to  pet  shops  located  in  a  tourist  area  during  the  vacation 
season  (since  more  and  more  people  are  traveling  with  their  pets). 
Time  contracts  provide  a  dealer  with  an  easy,  effective  way  to  save 
money  on  spot  radio  advertising  and  guarantee  special  times  for  the 
broadcasts  (which  helps  build  up  the  recall  value  of  the  business  with 
listeners). 

A  unique  form  of  promotion  is  available  to  pet  shop  owners  be- 
cause they  have  access  to  unusual  animals.  An  exotic  animal  or  a 
group  of  puppies  in  the  window  is  the  best  method  of  attracting  cus- 
tomers into  the  store. 

Some  pet  shops  have  built  promotional  strategies  around  the  offer- 
ing of  community  services — having  school  children,  scout  troops, 
and  similar  groups  visit  the  pet  shop  to  learn  about  various  kinds  of 
animals  and  their  care. 

An  obvious  promotional  device  and  an  extremely  important  way 
to  introduce  the  presence  of  a  shop  is  the  Grand  Opening.  This  will 
bring  a  shop  to  the  attention  of  great  number  of  people.  Such  pro- 
motional aids  as  free  gifts  (goldfish)  and  speeches  by  a  member  of  the 
humane  society  (whose  approval  is  important  to  the  success  of  the 
venture)  will  draw  large  groups.  The  newspapers  and  radio  should  be 
used  to  announce  the  opening;  it  is  news  and  may  be  treated  as  such 
by  the  media.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  have  a  guest  book  from  which 
you  may  later  be  able  to  procure  names  for  a  mailing  list.  Another 
promotional  tool  is  the  direct  mail  circular  mailed  throughout  the 
local  market  area. 

B.  Requirements 

7.    Space — Interior 

The  minimum  square  footage  requirement  for  a  small  pet  shop  is 
1,320;  5,000  to  6,000  for  a  large  one.  The  store  must  provide  for  win- 
dow display  space  facing  onto  a  street  or  concourse.  Most  pet  shops 
are  arranged  with  one  main  display  and  sales  area  visible  from  the 
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street  through  the  window.  Some  of  the  new  and  larger  stores  have 
separate  rooms  for  various  groups  of  animals,  but  room  dividers  are 
usually  glass. 

If  grooming  services  are  offered,  a  small  room  to  the  side  or  in  the 
back  must  be  available.  There  must  also  be  a  storage  space  for  stock 
and  cleaning  equipment,  as  well  as  for  food  for  the  animals  in  the 
shop.  A  new  pet  shop,  in  order  to  compete  successfully,  must  be 
well-lit,  extremely  clean,  and  odor  free.  Excellent  ventilation  is  essen- 
tial; in  most  locations,  central  air-conditioning  is  a  must. 

2.  Space — Exterior 

A  carefully  planned  window  display  with  frontage  on  a  heavily 
traveled  pedestrian  way  is  the  most  important  requirement  for  ex- 
terior space.  Parking  facilities  are  desirable  but  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  adjacent  to  or  in  front  of  the  store.  Municipal  parking 
provisions  will  be  satisfactory.  Access  to  pedestrian  traffic  is  most 
important  for  pet  shops,  as  it  is  for  any  business  catering  to  impulse 
buying. 

Outdoor  space  is  not  required  for  an  urban  retail  store.  Zoning 
ordinances  in  most  cities  and  suburbs  prohibit  commercial  kennels, 
thus  automatically  eliminating  the  need  for  outdoor  space. 

3.  Equipment 

Minimum  capital  equipment  needs  for  the  sales  and  display  area 
would  include  the  following: 

Animals:  Dogs,  cats,  birds,  tropical  fish  and  aquatic  animals, 
small  pets  such  as  hamsters,  gerbils,  and  any  of  the 
more  exotic  animals  desired. 

Food,  clothing,  and  grooming  accessories  for  these  pets. 

Cleaning  equipment. 

Refrigerator  for  perishables. 

Tropical  fish  tanks  with  aeration  pumps. 

Goldfish  tanks  with  running  water. 

Heating  and  lighting  equipment  for  fish  tanks. 

Cages  for  animals  and  birds. 

Display  gondolas. 

Tables,  stands,  and  display  shelves. 

Office  supplies. 

Supplies  for  a  grooming  area  would  include: 

Bathtub  with  adjustable  water  flow  and  spray  hose. 

Grooming  table. 

Galvanized  iron  or  stainless  steel  cages. 

Electric  clippers,  scissors,  combs,  brushes,  etc. 

Shampoo,  towels,  electric  dryers,  etc. 
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Advice  on  equipment  and  display  may  often  be  obtained  from  the 
wholesaler  or  distributor.  He  should  be  able  to  arrange  for  the  pro- 
spective entrepreneur  to  visit  some  other  retail  shops  he  supplies  to 
see  how  they  stock  merchandise  or  arrange  displays.  The  trade  jour- 
nals give  advice  about  equipment  and  provide  directories  of  whole- 
salers of  both  animals  and  stock  items.  Information  on  associations, 
franchisers,  and  trade  shows  is  contained  in  the  appendices. 

4.    Transportation 

There  are  no  major  transportation  requirements  for  a  pet  shop. 
Incoming  stock  is  usually  shipped  air  freight  for  long  distances  or 
trucked  for  short  distances  to  create  the  least  possible  disturbance  to 
the  animals.  Nonlivestock  items  are  delivered  by  parcel  post  or  truck, 
but  special  loading  facilities  or  warehouse  space  is  not  required.  Cus- 
tomer delivery  service  is  not  required  of  a  pet  shop  because  cus- 
tomers pick  up  their  own  pets.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  use  local 
distributors  if  at  all  possible,  even  in  lieu  of  saving  money,  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  animals  from  long  distance  travel.  The  health  of  the 
animal  is  most  important  in  establishing  a  good  reputation. 

Many  pet  shops  receive  their  pets  through  local  kennels  or  owners 
who  breed  animals  for  the  specific  purpose  of  selling  through  pet 
shops.  The  larger  stores  often  have  their  own  fish  farms  or  else  deal 
with  fish  farms  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  Florida  or  other 
southern  areas. 

C.  Obtaining  Requisite  Financing 

The  best  sources  for  start-up  capital  for  the  new  pet  shop  are  per- 
sonal savings,  funds  supplied  by  acquaintances,  loans  through  banks, 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  or  the  franchises.  There  is  also 
credit  available  to  the  entrepreneur  through  his  wholesaler.  Trade 
credit  is  a  good  way  to  finance  open  inventory.  There  are  no  known 
special  sources  of  capital  for  new  minority  pet  shop  owners. 

D.  Employing  a  Labor  Force 

Employing  a  labor  force  specifically  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
animals  is  sometimes  difficult.  Since  most  of  the  pet  shops  need  part- 
time  help,  it  is  perhaps  advisable  to  locate  in  an  area  where  there  will 
be  students  (who  constitute  the  majority  of  part-time  employees  in 
pet  shops).  This  will  insure  a  fairly  reliable  source  of  labor,  although 
the  turnover  is  relatively  high. 

Part-time  labor  and  new  full-time  labor  may  be  recruited  from 
among  customers.  Any  frequent  visitor  can  be  chalked  up  as  a  fan- 
cier/hobbyist with  a  working  knowledge  of  one  or  more  types  of 
livestock.  Conversation  will  soon  reveal  if  he  is  interested  in  work  or 
knows  some  knowledgeable  person  who  would  be. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Associations 

Manufacturers  Only 

American  Pet  Products  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  663  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 
Pet  Food  Institute,  111   E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601. 

(Dogs  and  cats  only.) 

Wholesalers/Distributors  Only 

Pet  Industry  Distributors  Association,  111  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60601.  (Manufacturers  accepted  as  affiliates.) 

Wholesalers/Distributors/Manufacturers 

Florida  Tropical  Fish  Industries,  Inc.,  c/o  R.  S.  Rhinehart  &  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  P.  O.  Drawer  1519,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  33880. 

National  Association  of  the  Pet  Industry,  431  Chauncey  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11233. 

Western  Wholesale  Pet  Supply  Association,  Inc.,  4154  MacArthur 
Boulevard,  Oakland,  California  94619. 

Retailers  Primarily 

Illinois  Retail  Pet  Supply  Association,  c/o  Bernie  Hoffman  Animal 

Kingdom,  2980  N.  Milwaukee  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60618. 
National  Dog  Groomers  Association,  Clark,  Pennsylvania  16113. 
National  Retail  Pet  Supply  Association,  c/o  Boyd's  Pet  Shop,  620 

South  Street,  Long  Beach,  California  90805. 
United  Pet  Dealers  Association,  Inc.,  2601  E.  16th  Street,  Brooklyn, 

New  York  11235. 
Wisconsin  Retail  Pet  Dealers  Association,  Inc.,  c/o  Evans  and  Kunz 

Pet  Shop,  4714  West  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

53216. 

APPENDIX  B 

Franchisers 

Amerbrit  International,  Inc.,  7400  N.  W.  74th  Avenue,  Miami  Springs, 

Florida  33166. 
Docktor  Pet  Centers,  Inc.,  Caroline  and  Charter  Roads,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania  19154. 
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Intra  Pet  Distributors,  Shasta  Pet  Centers,  S.  Ardmore  Avenue,  Valla 
Park,  Illinois  60181. 

Pet  Mart,  Inc.,  7041  Wimsatt  Road,  Springfield,  Virginia  22141. 

Pic-A-Pup,  Inc.,  253-01  Union  Turnpike,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  11426. 

Pup  City  Systems,  Inc.,  2455  E.  Sunrise  Boulevard,  Suite  503,  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, Florida  33304. 

Phydos,  Inc.,  1150  Fremont  Street,  Seaside,  California  93955. 

Scuffy  Pet  Centers,  Inc.,  53  Cottage  Place,  Allendale,  New  Jersey 
07401. 

Dale  Pet  Centers,  Inc.,  8951  Bay  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11214. 

Pet  Hotels,  Inc.,  633  N.  Peer  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California  90069. 

Puppy  Palace  Enterprises,  Inc.,  35  S.  Letitia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
19106. 

Ultrapet,  Inc.,  610  Merrick  Road,  Lynbrook,  New  York  11563. 

APPENDIX  C 

Trade  Shows 

It  is  good  for  any  pet  shop  owner  or  prospective  pet  shop  owner 
to  visit  a  trade  show  if  possible.  Meeting  with  other  retailers,  whole- 
salers, and  manufacturers  and  seeing  a  wide  variety  of  merchandise 
is  always  stimulating. 

Trade  Shows  Permitting  Attendance  of  Retailers 

Independent  Pet  Industry  Trade  Show,  usually  held  in  April  and  in 
a  different  city  annually.  H.  H.  Backer  Associates,  Inc.,  2151  N. 
Hudson  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60614. 

Pet  Industry  Distributors'  Association,  held  in  July  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, 111  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601. 

The  Pet  Industry  National  Trade  Show,  held  annually  in  September 
in  New  York  City,  431  Chauncey  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
11233. 

Western  Wholesale  Pet  Supply  Association,  Inc.,  held  annually  in 
August.  Rotates  annually  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

APPENDIX  D 

journals 

The  Pet  Dealer,  9  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10016. 

PETS/SUPPLIES/MARKETING,  1  East  First  Street,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
55802. 
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OFFICE  OF  MINORITY 

BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 

(OMBE)  AFFILIATE  ORGANIZATIONS 


Albuquerque 

National   Economic   Development 

Association  (NEDA) 
1801   Lomas,  N.  W. 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.  87104 
508/843-2386 
Victor  M.  Casaus, 

Regional  Vice  President 

Atlanta 

Atlanta  Business  League  (NBL) 

329  Walker  Street,  S.  W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30314 

404/524-5449 

Franklin  F.  O'Neal,  Executive  Director 

Wendell  White  (OMBE  Representative) 

404/526-6304 

Baltimore 

Morgan  State  College  Minority 

Business  Enterprise  Project 
2108  North  Charles  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 
301/685-0610 
Ralph  J.  Ross,  Executive  Director 

Boston 

The  Roxbury  Small  Business 

Development  Center 
126  Warren  Street 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts  02119 
Bernard  Wiley — Acting  Executive 

Director 
617/427-6333 

Frank  Bispham  (OMBE  Representative) 
617/223-2381 

Chicago 

Chicago  Economic  Development 

Corporation  (CEDC) 
162  North  State  Street,  Suite  600 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 
231/368-0011 
Garland  Guicc,  Executive  Director 


Bennett  Johnson,  Jr.  (OMBE 
Representative) 

312/353-4460 

NEDA 

537  Dearborn  South 

Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

312/939-2607 

Gilbert  M.  Vega, 

Regional  Vice  President 

Cincinnati 

Determined  Young  Men 

3880  Reading  Road 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  45229 

513/221-0180 

Merven  Stenson,  Executive  Director 

Cleveland 

Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Corporation 

690  Union  Commerce  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 

216/241-4313 

Melvin  Roebuck,  Executive  Director 

Minority  Economic  Developers 

Council  (MEDCO) 
10518  Superior  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44106 
Armond  L.  Robinson,  Administrator 

Dallas 

Dallas  Alliance  for  Minority  Enterprise 

(DAME) 
7200  North  Stemmons  Freeway 
Suite  1006,  UCC  Tower 
Dallas,  Texas  75222 
214/637-5170 
Walter  Durham,  Executive  Director 

Denver 

Colorado  Economic  Development 

Association  (CEDA) 
1721   Lawrence  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80202 
303/255-0421 
Edward  Lucero,  Executive  Director 
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Detroit 

Inner  City  Business  Improvement 

Forum  (ICBIF) 
6072  -  14th  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan  48208 
313/361-5150 
Walter  McMurtry,  President 

El  Paso 

NEDA 

First  National  Building 
Suite  10B 

109  North  Oregon  Street 
El  Paso,  Texas  79901 
915/533-7423 
Jose  Manuel  Villalobos, 
Regional  Vice  President 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis  Urban  League 
445  North  Pennsylvania  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
317/639-5391  or  253-5418 
Sam  Jones,  Executive  Director 

Kansas  City 

Black  Economic  Union  (BEU) 

2502  Prospect 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64127 

816/924-6181 

Curtis  McClinton,  President 

NEDA 

703  North  8th  Street 

Kansas  City,  Kansas  66100 

913/342-6663 

Richardo  Villalobos, 

Regional  Vice  President 

Los  Angeles 

South  Central  Improvement  Action 

Committee  (IMPAC) 
8557  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  California  90003 
213/751-1155 
Louis  Wilson,  Director 

The  East  Los  Angeles  Community 

Union  (TELACU) 
1330  South  Atlantic  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California  90022 
213/268-6745 
Claude  Martinez, 

Director  of  Development 


NEDA 

5218  East  Beverly  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  California  90022 

213/724-6484 

Silvestre  Gonzales, 

Regional  Vice  President 
Jack  Wilburn,  Coordinator 
213/824-7691 
Powell  McDaniel  (OMBE 

Representative) 
213/824-7715 

Joseph  Luna  (OMBE  Representative) 
213/824-7715 

Memphis 

Memphis  Business  League  (NBL) 

384  E.  H.  Crump  Boulevard 

Memphis,  Tennessee  39126 

901/574-3213 

Leonard  J.  Small,  Sr.,  Project  Director 

Harold  Jones  (OMBE  Representative) 

901/534-3216 

Miami 

NEDA 

8551  Coral  Way 
Suite  307 

Miami,  Florida  33155 
305/221-5531 
Dr.  Antonio  Machado, 
Regional  Vice  President 

Newark 

MEDIC  Enterprises,  Inc. 
287  Washington  Street 
Newark,  New  Jersey  07102 
201/642-8054 

New  Haven 

Greater  New  Haven  Business  and 
Professional  Men's  Association 
226  Dixwell  Avenue 
New  Haven,  Connecticut  06511 
Gerald  S.  Clark,  Executive  Director 
203/562-3819 


New  York 


Inc. 


Puerto  Rican  Forum, 

156  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10010 

212/691-4150 

Hector  I.  Vasquez,  Executive  Director 
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New  York  (continued) 


Richmond 


Capital  Formation,  Inc. 
215  W.  125th  Street,  Room  313 
New  York,  New  York  10027 
Hirom  C.  Cintron,  Director,  Harlem 

Office 
212/222-9650 

Brooklyn  Local  Economic  Development 

Corporation  (BLEDCO) 
1519  Fulton  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11216 
212/493-1663 
Preston  Lambert,  Executive  Director 

NEDA 

19  West  44th  Street 

Room  407 

New  York,  New  York  10036 

212/687-1128 

David  J.  Burgos, 

Regional  Vice  President 

Philadelphia 

Entrepreneurial  Development 

Training  Center 
1501  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
215/763-3300 
Alphonso  Jackson,  Director 

Phoenix 

NEDA 

Amerco  Towers 

2721  North  Central 

Suite  727  South 

Phoenix,  Arizona  85004 

602/263-8070 

Joseph  Sotelo, 

Regional  Vice  President 

Pittsburgh 

Business  &  job  Development 

Corporation  (BJDC) 
7800  Susquehanna  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15208 
412/243-5600 
Forrest  L.  Parr,  President 
Marian  Diggs  (OMBE  Representative) 
412/644-5529 


National  Business  League 

700  North  Second  Street 

Richmond,  Virginia  23219 

703/649-7473 

Allen  Roots,  Acting  Project  Director 

San  Antonio 

NEDA 

1222  North  Main  Street 

Kallison  Tower,  Room  422 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78233 

512/224-1618 

Cipriano  F.  Guerra,  Jr. 

Regional  Vice  President 
Jesse  Rios  (OMBE  Representative) 
512/225-5511 

San  Francisco 

Plan  of  Action  for  Challenging 

Times  (PACT) 
635  Divisadero  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94117 
415/922-7150 
Everett  Brandon,  President 

Seattle 

United  Inner  City  Development 

Foundation 
1106  East  Spring  St.  -  Xavier  Hall 
Seattle,  Washington  98122 
206/626-5440 
Wilson  Gulley,  Executive  Director 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mayor's  Economic  Development 

Committee  (MEDCO) 
1717  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W., 

Room  704 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
202/667-6480 
Michael  D.  Wallach,  Director, 

Business  Assistance  Center 
Curley  King  (OMBE  Representative) 
202/967-5051 
Howard  University's  Small  Business 

Guidance  &  Development  Center 
Post  Office  Box  553 
Washington,  D.  C.  20001 
202/636-7447 
Dr.  Wilford  White,  Director 
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Beauty  Shops  (25  cents) 
Bowling  Alleys  (30  cents) 
Building  Service  Contracting 

(30  cents) 
Children's  and  Infants'  Wear 

(25  cents) 
Contract  Construction  (30  cents) 
Contract  Dress  Manufacturing 

(25  cents) 
Convenience  Stores  (25  cents) 
Custom  Plastics  (30  cents) 
Dry  Cleaning  (25  cents) 


Furniture  Stores  (25  cents) 
Industrial  Launderers  &  Linen 

Supply  (30  cents) 
Machine  Shop  Job  Work  (30  cents) 
Mobile  Catering  (25  cents) 
Pet  Shops  (30  cents) 
Photographic  Studios  (25  cents) 
Real  Estate  Brokerage  (25  cents) 
Savings  &  Loan  Associations 

(30  cents) 
Supermarkets  (30  cents) 
Preparing  a  Business  Profile  (20  cents) 
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